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tien-Lepage, will appeal to the critical sense even of those who do 
not altogether admire the aberrations and odd theories that so 
often lead astray the talent of this gifted young painter. It is a 
large work, representing two labourers, a man and a woman, in 
a hay-field. The man lies stretched upon the grass in the back- 
ground, fast asleep. In the foreground sits the woman, leaning 
forward, with stolid eyes and mouth wide open, as though she 
were inhaling the delicate sweetness of the new-mown hay. Very 
nobly painted is this scene, with a breadth and power that recall 
some of the best efforts of the lamented Millet. Unfortunately, 
M. Lepage has not yet learned the art of painting peasant-life 
without infusing into his personages a certain tinge of vulgarity. 
His female haymaker is positively repulsive of aspect. There is 
no touch about her of the unconscious pathos of Millet's peasant- 
women, or of the equally unconscious heroism of VoUon's ' Fish- 
er-Girl.' She is a stupid-looking, bullet-headed, country clodhop- 
per—nothing more ; an unpleasant creature to look at, and one 
giving no hint or revelation of any of life's higher possibilities. M. 
Lepage has also sent a portrait of the well-known novelist, Andre 
Theuriet, an excellent likeness, painted with a certain forcible sim- 
plicity that reminds one of the portraits of Holbein. 

VoUon's 'Spaniard,' though more conventional in subject and 
treatment than was his far-famed ' Fisher-Girl,' is yet a fitting pen- 
dant to that remarkable work. Clothed in black, and wearing the 
national round black cap, his solitary personage sits before a table, 
turning towards the spectator his youthful yet pale and thoughtful 
visage, and his deep, dark eyes. The tone of the picture is some- 
what too dusky throughout ; but, apart from that defect, it is a 
powerful and striking work. Equally fine in its way is his ' Hel- 
met of Henri II.,' one of the most remarkable pictures of its class 
that we owe to his gifted and painstaking pencil, very fine in 
handling, and subdued in colour. 

Garnier's ' Liberator of the Territory ' shares with the ' Apothe- 
osis of M. Thiers ' the honour of being considered the sensational 
picture of the year. Its subject and the peculiar mode in which 
he has treated it have been so often described as to need merely 
a bare mention here. The artist has skilfully overcome many of 
the salient difficulties presented by his subject. To represent the 
amphitheatre - shaped curve of the Assembly, all crowded with 
faces, and yet to avoid all semblance of fixedness or immobility 
in those thronging heads, and to bring out the personality of M. 
Thiers and the decisive action of the moment as well, into full 
relief, were the principal knotty points that he had to solve. And 
he has avoided all dangers with surprising skill. The huinan 
waves of the Assembly part, to show the silver-crowned head of M. 
Thiers in their midst. M. Gambetta, in the foreground, the repre- 
sentative of the Left, points to M. Thiers, exclaiming, " Behold 
the Liberator of the Territory ! " De Fouston pauses abashed in 
his discourse. Paul de Cassagnac looks on with a sneer. The 
Left applaud — the Right are silent. The respective likenesses of 



the personages are well preserved, the form and face of M. Gam- 
betta and the head of Thiers being especially excellent. M. 
Gamier, in his earlier and lighter works, such as the ' Punition des 
Adulteres,' showed himself a master in the art of imparting ex- 
pression to his personages, and that art has not failed him now. 
The varying emotions of the moment are well shadowed forth on 
the features of the actors in that memorable scene. 

For charm of subject and grace of sentiment few pictures in 
the Salon are more attractive than is the 'Alone' of M. Tofano. 
a Neapolitan artist. It represents a newly-wedded pair who have 
just sought their new home after the marriage ceremony. It is a 
sumptuous abode, elegant with works of Art, exotics, and rich 
furniture, and the bright spring sunshine without streams with 
tempered lustre through windows shaded with lace and rose-hued 
silk. The bride, still in her wedding-dress, has cast aside her veil 
and wreath, and the young husband has caught her to his heart, 
and presses his lips to her brow. To this most charming scene 
one can only bring the objection that the lady is too coldly passive, 
otherwise the tenderness and sweetness of the whole conception 
are beyond all praise. 

The cats of M. Louis-Eugene Lambert are, as usual, the most 
characteristic and attractive reproductions of animal life to be 
found at the Salon. One of his contributions this year is probably 
destined to as widespread a popularity as was obtained by his 
'Envoi en Province,' that basketful of recalcitrant kittens that 
won such a success a few years ago. This year M. Lambert takes 
an historic flight ; and, remembering the fact that Cardinal Richelieu 
was passionately fond of cats, he paints for our delectation the pets 
of the great statesman. No respecters of the symbols of power 
are they, the.se audacious pussies, for they have actually taken pos- 
session of the scarlet hat of the cardinal, and, while a bevy of them 
nestle in the crown, one saucy kitten lies on his back and plays 
merrily with the pendent tassels. His other contribution is felici- 
tously named ' Fallen Greatness.' A tiger-skin rug is spread upon 
the floor, and a sober mother-cat and her family have taken pos- 
session of this relic of the king of the forest, one white little rascal 
having taken his seat on the head of the royal beast, which, with 
its glass eyes and grinning teeth, seems to be protesting ferociously 
yet vainly against the indignity. The languid dignity of the mo- 
ther-cat, with her glossy fur, pink nose, and reposeful attitude, is 
well contrasted with the irrepressible vivacity of her offspring. 

We look with interest at the productions of the medal-winners 
of past exhibitions. M. Lucien Melingue, with his ' Raising of the 
Siege of Metz by Charles V. in 1553,' and Mr. Bridgman with his 
' Diversions of an Assyrian King,' more than maintain their repu- 
tations as prize-winners of last year. Of M. Benjamin Constant I 
have already spoken. But the ' Last Hours of the Emperor Vi- 
tellius,' by M. Sylvestre, is a shock and a disappointment, and in 
no wise satisfies the expectations which were excited by his splen- 
did ' Nero and Locusta,' now in the Luxembourg. 



NOTES. 



CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, D.C.— Two 
interesting portraits have been recently added to this gallery — of 
William Page, the artist, by Thomas Le Clear, and of the late George 
Washington Parke Custis, by Waldo. Great contrast in style, colour, and 
character, is presented by these pictures. The quiet, subdued tones of Le 
Clear's work in middle-tint, its fine finish, and the grave dignity of the 
head, charm every beholder, so as to make him understand why this noble 
portrait elicited such marked praise when exhibited in the British Royal 
Academy. Le Clear is fortunate in being so well represented in the 
Corcoian Gallery — alongside of some of the best heads by Stuart, Hard- 
"ig, and Healy. Wholly opposite in style and treatment is the portrait 
ot the "old orator" of Arlington, as he complacently termed himself, 
■^vnen, on each 22nd of February, he addressed his fellow-citizens in 
Alexandria, or welcomed at Arlington Spring the boating-parties from 
Washington, in whose festivities he ever willingly joined, 'fhe likeness 
js excellent, and is depicted in strong, ruddy colour — every stroke of the 
Brush vigorously given and revealing the facial character of the man. 
^ httle tempering down of the colour would have improved it ; but. 



as it is, old citizens admire the likeness, and recognise its familiar style 
of dress, even to the coloured silk cravat. Mr. Custis was once much 
ridiculed for his ambitious attempts to paint on large canvases the 
battle-scenes of the Revolution, and also for his efforts to write Ameri- 
can plays, but still he was endeared to Washingtonians by his kindly 
disposition, and his occasional " Reminiscences " to the late National 
Intelligencer with every return of Washington's birthday. Naturally 
enough, a good portrait of this old celebrity proves a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the Corcoran Gallery. 

' The Bride of Lammermoor,' by J. E. Millais, R.A. — This, one 
of the most finished of Mr. Millais's latest productions, is now on view 
at the King Street Galleries, St. James's, London. It expresses happily 
a combination of touching sentiments, and will doubtless greatly add to 
the reputation of its author. ' The Bride of Lammermoor ' is a com- 
panion picture to the ' Efifie Deans,' which we noticed recently, and will, 
like it, be engraved. The moment chosen by the painter is that in 
which Lucy Ashton, recovered from her swoon, but scarcely from her 
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bewilderment and tenor, clings to the arm of the Master of Ravens- 
wood, helplessly yet trustingly, with hope and fear blended in a face 
whose natural beauty her varying emotions have spiritualised and sub- 
limed. Her eyes are blue and her complexion is passing fair, while his 
glance is dark and piercing, and his face deeply olive, like that pertain- 
ing to the land whence comes his plumed sombrero. He is marking the 
approach of Sir William Asliton, who is out of the picture, and knows 
that to him is owing the ruin of his house, but little dreaming that his 
own personal fate will be linked so tragically with that of his enemy's 
daughter. The rocky recess, whose gloom is relieved by the sparkle of 
a tiny burn, and by a rich growth of ferns and wild-flowers, forms a 
background to the future lovers as picturesque as it is appropriate. 
The picture is to be engraved by Mr. T. Oldham Barlow, A.R.A. 

Ingenious Carved Work. — A Greek monk has at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion a remarkable carving in frame-relief, eighty centimetres by fifty, in 
which is figured half of the New and Old Testament. The principal sub- 
ject is the Temple of Solomon, while the rest is found in the frame of 
three stories, which triply surrounds it, itself enclosed in a final frame 
heavily adorned. The centre and interiorframe are of boxwood, the outer 
one is of a darker wood. Although of only the size of an ordinary envel- 
ope, the temple is wonderfully carved. It is not a simple bas-relief, like 
the rest, but in high-relief of several grades, which shows distinctly the 
triple row of columns, the galleries crowded with people, the majestic 
architecture, and all the decorative details. In the centre, the prophet 
Zachariah is advancing towards the double stairway on the first story, 
to receive Mary of Nazareth, who is approaching with Anna. On each 
side and behind a respectful crowd makes way for them. This part of 
the work is the most ideal, with artistic thought ; all the rest, although 
of marvellous mechanical execution, has too much the ingenuous cha- 
racter of the cinque-cento sculptures to excite any other than a senti- 
ment of astonishment at the patient ability of the artist. The details 
destroy the effect of the whole, and the result is a confusion, in which 
only stands out the background of the temple. It is only by a long and 
minute examination with the lens that the immense mass of detail can 
be comprehended. The Life of the Virgin, the Magi, the Patriarchs, 
the Creator, Paradise, Hell, the Evangelists, Calvary, the Baptism of St. 
John, etc., are all represented. 

A Remarkable Work. — Among sculptured works in the exhibition 
of the London Royal Academy is a simple cast in plaster of a very 
small work, which might almost fit into a trowsers-pocket : it is but five 
and one-half inches in height, by four inches in diameter ; yet, insigni- 
ficant as it seems, it has taken an artist six years to produce it. It is 
the work of an Italian, G. de Giovanni, and is in the catalogue num- 
bered 1539; but nothing is there said of the manner in which it has 
been wrought. The material is a thick glass tumbler ; its surface is 
engraved into a bas-relief representing the training of young Bacchus, 
the future god of the grape The group is in low-relief; the figures 
have been studied, and are modelled with as much fidelity and veritable 
Art-knowledge as if the size had been feet instead of inches. By this 
work the artist has attempted to revive this almost forgotten branch of 
an art of which, with the exception of the relic of the Barberini-Port- 
land Vase in the British Museum, so few specimens of importance are 
now to be met with, however greatly valued and cultivated it. may have 
been among the ancients under the name of toreutnata vitri. It would 
be difiicult to convey an idea of the unwearying patience, as well as 
continued labour, required and given to produce this little, yet great, 
work. It is one of those efibrts of genius that can by no possibility be 
recompensed — that could have been undertaken and carried through 
only under the stimulus of love of the art. 

A Remarkable Piano. — The London Athenaum gives the following 
description of a magnificent grand piano, made from designs by, and 
under the inspection of, Mr. Alma-Tadema for himself: It is formed 
and decorated in a Byzantine manner, and accompanied by a superb 
seat, or rather throne, in the same style, for the players. The top is en- 
riched with inlays of varicoloured woods, ivory, mother-of-pearl, and 
ebony, of geometrical patterns, in the fashion of opus Alexandrinum ; 
and in front the opening over the keys and elsewhere is decorated in 
keeping with the above, with medallions and monograms of the initials 
of the artist and his wife, the last in ivory reliefs, and pierced panels of 
brass and wood. The cheeks of the front are of solid ivory, beauti- 
fully and boldly carved with acanthus-leaves ; the panels on the carved 
side contain incised figures of owls, nightingales, and cuckoos, respec- 
tively, with lines of music figuring the notes of each bird ; a band of 
polished 'wory gutltr forms the lowest portion of the body of the in- 
strument all round. The front-legs are coupled pillars of various dark 
woods, such as rosewood, with boldly-carved capitals and fine bases ; 
the back-leg is a square pier, wrought in keeping with the Byzantine 



style of the whole design. Inside the cover are large panels of ivoiy, 
destined to receive autograph signatures of the distinguished musicians 
who may favour the owner of this most splendid instrument by using it. 

The Scottish National Gallery will shortly come into possession 
of what is assumed to be a portion of one of Raffaelle's cartoons, be- 
queathed to the Royal Scottish Academy by the late Sir D. Monro, 
Speaker of the New Zealand House of Representatives. The fragment 
is of small size, and is almost entirely covered by two female heads, 
which, in all probability, formed a part of the cartoon representing 
' The Massacre of the Innocents.' Both heads are those of women sup- 
posed to be witnessing the murder of their children ; " one," according 
to a local paper, the Scotsman, " wears an expression of intense horror, 
the other of more passive grief ; while both afford notable examples of 
the large and monumental style in which the matured art of Raffaelle 
found expression." The picture has been traced as having been in the 
possession of Jonathan Richardson, the portrait-painter, who lived be- 
tween 1668 and 1745, and was the owner of several other similar frag- 
ments ; it afterwards passed into the hands of the Duke of Argyll, at whose 
death it was bought, in 1779, by Flaxman, the sculptor, who subsequently 
gave it to a Mr. Saunders, of Bath, from whom it was purchased, for the 
sum of ;^30, by the father of Sir D. Monro. It is painted on thick 
paper in tempera, so as to have somewhat of the appearance of a fresco. 

An excellent opportunity is afforded the student of artistic engra- 
ving to study early and recent productions of this Art, side by side, at 
the galleries of Herman Wunderlich and Company, at 880 Broadway, 
in this city. Messrs. Wunderlich and Company make a specialty of 
engravings and etchings ; they have in their folios some of the oldest 
and rarest prints extant, examples of the most famous masters of earlier 
Art, and also exquisite specimens of the etchers' tools under the latest 
inspiration of the schools. Of the latter are etchings by Seymour Haden, 
the English amateur, some of whose works Hamerton pronounces the 
most beautiful ever made. Certainly ' The Mill-pond ' in this galleiy 
is remarkable for exquisite beauty ; it is the most truly beautiful etching 
we can recall ; while the ' Calais Pier ' is distinguished for bold effects 
and virile force. Among other modern etchings are examples by Whis- 
tler, Detaille, Millet, and Meryon. Among the old and rare prints in 
Messrs. Wunderlich and Company's collection are examples by Claude 
Lorraine, Marc Antonio, Rembrandt, Ostade, Andrea Mantegna, Dttrer, 
and other famous etchers, some of which are more precious than stones 
of value. There are, also, some specimens of fine old English and 
French line engraving — so that, in this unique and singularly well- 
chosen collection, the connoisseur finds invaluable gems to delight his 
eye, and the amateur and student an exhibit of different schools, all of 
which to the attentive observer can be but eminently illuminating and 
instructive. 

A Newly-Discovered Statue in Algeria. — A letter from Milah, 
in Algeria, to the French journal L Indipenctant, gives the following 
interesting information : The chief of the Ferdjoun station, who has 
already been distinguished for his archaeological discoveries, and for his 
contributions to Algerian epigraphic inquiries, has just succeeded in 
rescuing from the old soil of Djimillah a very beautiful statue in white 
marble, which has not experienced the slightest injury, and represents! 
female of more than life-size. This work of Ait, which can maintain 
comparison with the masterpieces of Greek sculpture, has been wrought 
from a single block of that fine Numidian marble which Rome trans- 
ported, at inordinate cost, to decorate her public buildings. The figure 
is thought to represent Julia Domna, a not improbable conjecture, when, 
in the absence of more unequivocal inquiries, it is considered that this 
empress, the mother of Caracalla, was highly venerated in that quarter 
of Africa where Cuiculum (Djimillah) is located. It is said that this 
beautiful statue will speedily be forwarded to Constantina. 

Valuable Egyptian Papyrus. — It is stated by the Paris C/tronigiu 
ties Beaux-Arts that the French authorities have become possessed of a 
most precious Egyption papyrus, some eight metres fifty centimetres 
long, and forty-three in breadth. When, about two months since, this 
relic was transmitted to the Louvre, it was in the form of a roll, i^^ 
accordingly subject to a deploying operation. This was so successful, 
that not only a full development took place, but the whole hieroglyph'^ 
text was carefully preserved. The MS. is drawn up in the name of J 
princess called Nedjem, mother of the high-priest Her-Hor, who had 
usurped the royal power at the close of the Rameses, the twentieth of 
Manetho. It is an hieroglyphic specimen of the " Book of the Dead,"! 
well-known religious formulary, offering especial interest from indio'' 
ing by certain significance that it was drawn up at the crisis when Her- 
Hor replaced the legitimate descendants of the Rameses. It will shortly 
be exhibited in the funereal hall of the Egyptian Museum. 



